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BOOK   it as dangerous a nest of sedition as any in England, and when
.   ny  ^ it was taken by Prince Rupert, the Cavaliers as they rode in sang
1868-74. an(j curse(i with hearty satisfaction. Then, and for long after-
wards, it showed a cluster of gables rising up green slopes with
one spire pointing high. After the industrial revolution its popu-
lation rose rapidly. In its new bigness and ugliness it was from
1832 to the age of household franchise as stubborn a stronghold
of reform as it had been of the Roundheads.
Like the other industrial towns in the beginning of the steam
age it thickened and spread and darkened and sprawled, without
a notion of town planning. The fields were swallowed up by
brick and mortar, and as streets and alleys extended their dingy
warrens, ground was economised by squeezing as many human
beings as possible into a given space. The demand for housing
meant of course maximum rents, and minimum accommodation,
in those days when free trade and laissez-faire were one. Where
the clearing in the forest of Arden had first been made, the
inner parts of this huddled maze became as foul as dense. The
slums were created and spread, and grew worse as the houses
grew older.
Up to household franchise, and for some time after, the old
Birmingham Town Council, like many other municipal bodies in
the country, was a perfunctory, disrespected clique of Bumble-
minded nobodies. As much as possible they dodged municipal
duties to spare the rates. Their proceedings were prearranged at
a tavern felicitously called "The Old Woodman" in "Easy
Row". For twenty years and more, successive experts had made
appalling reports upon the sanitary condition of the town. For
twenty years and more those conditions were left to fester.
The full tale of these abuses would be too noisome to repeat
in this chapter even were there room. Masses of houses were
built back to back, or almost, so as to block through-ventilation.
There were dens within dens. Close alleys wormed off from the
streets; and in many cases, behind these alleys again, archways
and passages gave entrance to enclosed courts reeking with
squalor. No constable single-handed durst enter some of them;
no family could dwell there with decency. In the absence of
main drainage the stench rose from thousands and thousands of
open ashpits. Gutters stagnated or trickled with pollution, and